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Che LanvVscape Annual, 


Tug present volume has the sub-title of 
“The Tourist in Spain, commencing with 
Grenada.” In the letter-press, the Editor 
pursues “a somewhat bolder flight” than in 
Previous volumes. “Spain —bold, ardent, 
melancholy Spain—the only land in Europe 
that the children of the East seem to have 
Vou. xxiv. 2C 


cared to make their home; the nurse of 
romance, after it left its cradle in the Arab 
deserts ;—the glowing mother of chivalry, 
the sovereign of an infant world, whose 
wondrous plains and forests, but for her, had 
been, perhaps, still unknown; Spain—a land 
in itself bearing features, expressive of all 


that can give interest to external nature, and - 


possessing annals filled to overflowing with 
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memorials of the great, the erring, and the 
ill-fated, furnishes themes on which the 
mind, looking either for lessons or for excite- 
ment, may brood long and well. * * * 

The Moors of Spain were a people marked 
by the strongest lineaments of human power 
and genius; their character, their glory, and 
their fall, were alike distinguished by the 
mysterious energy which raised the founder 
of their nation into a conqueror; carried 
their tribes, first from desert to desert, and 
then from kingdom to kingdom, impelling 
them, when satiated with conquest, into the 
strange regions of philosophy, and in their 
desolation, cast a glow of splendour, too deep, 
perhaps, ever to become evanescent.” From 
this portion of the Preface, the reader may 
gather some idea of the Editor’s design—to 
develope the character of the Moors and of 
Moorish history: this he has done by aid of 
a slight fiction, while “he has not left the 
reader without the information he might na- 
turally look for from the simple narrative of 
the traveller or the historian.” Yet, he has 
accomplished the latter in the notes rather 
than in the text of the work, although his 
narrative certainly invests the localities with 
many additional charms. Our business is 
with the descriptive notes accompanying the 
Illustrations—probably, the finest at of En- 
gravings ever presented to the British public. 
The Plates are twenty-one in number, from 
elaborate drawings, by David Roberts, Esq. 
They mostly represent portions of the mag- 
nificent palace of the Alhambra, and the 
mighty and minute architecture of its lone 
halls and crumbling walls. Yet, the external 
beauties of the country are not forgotten ; 
but its luxuriant picturesyueness forms a few 
scenes of enchanting beauty. One of the 
plates which combines these artificial and 
natural attractions with splendid success, is 
accompanied by the following enthusiastic 
lines. The subject is the Generalife, the 
spring palace of the Moorish monarchs: 
“ Luxuriously, most enchantingly. adapted 
for the palace-gardens of royalty, it combined 
all that was exquisite in locality and choice ; 
being delightfully cool and fragrant, situated 
a little east of the Alhambra, where the 
towers rise loftiest to the eye, on a pleasant 
hill, confronting that of the grand fortress, 
The prospect it commanded over the vale of 
the Darro and the surrounding scenery was 
picturesque in the extreme; the golden spires 
of mosque, and minaret, and tower, appearing 
through the deep, green woods and gardens, 
and reflected in the waters of the Vega rivers, 
like stars studding the dark, blue vault of 
night. Hence, too, were beheld the old, 
Moorish bridge and tower, on which were 
erected a noble line of galleries, forming a 
communication between the Alhambra and 
the Albaycin. Amidst mosques and steeples 
the crystal stream was seen winding its way 





into the heart of that beloved city. The 
hanging woods and gardens of the Genera. 
life contrasted with the fine, verdant slopes 
crowned with the turrets of the Alhambra, 
the banks of the Sierra del Sol, and on the 
north, the Albaycin, with innumerable gar. 
dens and orchards, and subterranean dwell- 
ings,—altogether presented a wilderness of 
beauties, a scene of fairy objects to the eye, 
unequalled, perhaps, in any other spot. La 
vish nature, fostered by the luxurious refine- 
ments, the captivations of ingenious art; 
the distribution of the entire edifice and 
surrounding gardens, tastefully adapted to 
the aspect of the ground, all threw a species 
of enchantment around the scene, such as is 
only felt on opening into the interior of the 
Alhambra.” On the subject of the annexed 
Engraving, it is noted : “Of the Torres Ver. 
mejas, or Vermilion Towers, the most pictu- 
resque and striking among the conspicuous 
objects which arrest the eye of the tourist on 
entering the spacious Vega, no authentic 
account has survived as to date or origin. 
They rise boldly from the rocky height, rival. 
ling the proudest of the Alhambra; and it is 
generally admitted that they are of greater 
antiquity than any by which they are sur. 
rounded. It is the popular belief that they 
were erected by the Romans; but some 
writers assert, with more show of probability, 
by some wandering colony of the Pheni- 
cians. This, it has also mn observed, in 
many. instances, is the popular impression of 
the Spaniards themselves upon the spot ; but, 
upon what authority, it would be idle to con- 
jecture. They are, however, known as the regal 
home of successive races of warrior-chiefs, 
h the eventful history of the Pheni- 
cians, Romans, Goths, Moors, and Christians. 
Their B pays inmates, although of a more 
peaceful and less honourable calling, are, per. 
haps, more usefully empeged than their pre- 
decessors, The place is inhabited by a colony 
of potters, and the proud Vermilion Towers, 
instead of reflecting the steel cap and mor. 
rion of the mail-clad warriors, are appropri- 
ated to baking the produce of their quiet 
labours in the sun, which is here almost suffi- 
ciently powerful to allow of dispensing with 
the heat of an oven for the same purpose.”’ 

As a general description of the Alhambra 
has already appeared in our pages, the above 
note will be a sufficient accompaniment to 
our Engraving. Among so much excellence 
as the other Engravings present, it is diffi- 
cult to single out for especial praise ; and in 
our choice of the Vermilion Towers, we have 
been guided more by its fitness for wood- 
engraving than for its elaborateness. 

To conclude, we can, with confidence, 
recommend the present volume of the Lund- 
scape Annual to be decidedly superior in 
embellishments to either of the preceding 
years; which is high, but merited, praise. 
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Che Book of Beauty, 

Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 
[Conrains eighteen superb portrait plates, 
among which those of the Countess of Wilton, 
the Lady Elizabeth Levison Gower, the Hon. 
Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, the late Duchess of 
Gordon, Mrs. Knowlys, aud Lady Georgiana 
Russell possess additional charms in their 
identity with a few of the loveliest of Britain’s 
fair daughters. The literary contents are 
twenty-six tales and sketches in prose and 
verse. From the latter we quote the following 
beautiful lines :-—} 

THB SISTERS.—BY THE COUNTESS OF BLES- 
SINGTON. 
MATILDA. 

Reap not so fast, dear sister; pause awhile, 

For I would hear thy thoughts of her who left 


Her home, her duty, and the friends she loved, 
To follow one unworthy. 


LOUISA. 

She was meant 
For » and had she known a friend like thee, 
To whisper a foud warniug in her ear, 
She ne’er had left her calm and happy home, 
Where her bright presence shed a sunshine round. 
J biome, yet pity too; when punishment 

reads on the heels of error, I forget 
The crime iv mourning for the coming wo. 
Is it-not so with thee ? 
MATILDA. 
It is not so. 

I pity, but—remember. She who leaves 
An arrow in the loving mother’s heart, 
And dyes with the red blush of burning shame 
‘The father’s forehead and the brother’s cheek,— 


LOUISA. 
Deserves not pity { Yet I weep for her ; 
For I behold her pining for her home, 
Praying once more to rest her aching brow 
On that maternal breast which pee it 
In happy childhood, ere ove sinful thought 
Had quickened its pulsations. 

MATILDA. 

Think’st thou not 

Of those she left in sorrow, bowed with shame, 
For her who loosened every natural tie ?— 
Remember, though slie brought despzir to all, 
She thought. not, cared not, till her lover grew 
Indifferent, cold: *twas then that fearfully 
The recollection of her happier hours 
Rustied on her dreams, aridishe awoke a wretch 
Whose days and nights were steeped in bitterness ! 


LOVISA. 
Yet she lived on? 
MATILDA. 
*Tis trne she did not die— 
Till many weary months had gloomed away ; 
For sorrow kills not quickly, Well,—she lived : 
Yes, lived to know her mother's heart was broke ; 
To hear harsh curses from her father’s tongue ! 
Then lay she down upon her bed—and died, 
A hireling’s enre,—aud prey! 
LOUISA. 


And where was he, 
The lover, the destroyer ? where was he ? 


MATILDA. 
Fled |. ’twas a summer love ; the first wild cloud 
| ead or sickness) swept its bloom away, 
‘watched impatieutly from day to day 
2C2 


% 


The _ompenes dawning on her altered cheek ; 
And her remorse ev’n angered him. Her lips 
Never reproached him, but the bursting tears 
She could = quell, had tongues more loud than 
words ; 
And when she greeted him no more with smiles, 
He who had chased them—left her to her grief— 
Thus, drinking up her cup of bitterness, 
She lived, and loved, and—died ! 
LOUISA. 

Alas, poor girl ! 
She sinned—and suffered—loved—and died, you say. 
*Twas some atonement. I believe there dwells 
Immortal mercy in the azure sky, 
Too vast to let her suffer any more. 
Now she is dead, and thus hath paid her debt, 
God will forgive her, for she prayed to him 
With a most contrite heart ; methinks I see 
Her soaring (once more stainless ) to the stars, 
An angel, not uuerring, but redeemed ; 
Welcomed by angels. Now once more she lies 
Upon her mother’s heart, and once more wears 
The sunny look of spotless infancy. 

[Our main prose quotation is] 
THB CARRIER PIGEON. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ VIVIAN GREY.” 


I. 

A.rnoven the deepest shades of twilight 
had descended upon the broad bosom of the 
valley, and the river might almost be recog- 
nised only by its rushing sound, the walls and 
battlements of the castle of Charolois, situate 
on one of the loftiest heights, still blazed in 
the reflected radiance of the setting sun, and 
cast, as it were, a glance of triumph at the 
opposing castle of Branchimont, that rose on 
the western side of the’ valley, with: its lofty 
turrets and its massy keep, black and’ sharply 
defined against the resplendent heaven. 

Deadly was the hereditary feud between 
the powerful lords of these high places—the 
Counts of Charolois and the Barons of Bran- 
chimont; but the hostility which had been 
maintained: for ages never perhaps raged 
with more virulence than at this moment; 
since‘ the only male heir of the house of Cha- 
rolois had been slain in a tournament by the 
late Baron of Branchimont, and the distracted 
father had’ avenged his irreparable luss in the 
life-blood of the involuntary murderer of his 


son. 

Yet the pilgrim, who at this: serene hour 
might rest upon his staff and gaze on the sur- 
rounding scene, would hardly deem: that the 
darkest passions of our nature had selected 
this fair and silent spot for the theatre of 
their havoc. 

The sun’ set; the evening star, quivering 
and bright, rose over the dark towers of 
Branchimont ; from the opposite bank a 
musical bell summoned the devout vassals of 
Charolois to a beautiful shrine, wherein was 
deposited the heart of their late young lord} 
and which his father had raised on a small 
and richly wooded promontory, distant about 
a mile from his stern hold. 

At the first chime on this lovely eve came 
forth a lovelier maiden from the postern of 
Charolois—the Lady Imogene, the only ret 
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maining child of the bereaved count, attended 
by her page, bearing her book of prayers. She 
took her way along the undulating heights 
until she reached the sanctuary. The altar 
was illumined ; several groups were already 
kneeling. faces of fidelity well known to their 
adored lady; but as she entered, a palmer, 
with his broad hat drawn over his face, and 
closely muffled up in his cloak, dipped his 
hand at the same time with hers in the fount 
of holy water placed at the entrance of the 
shrine, and pressed the beautiful fingers of 
the Lady Imogene. A blush, unperceived by 
the kneeling votaries, rose to her cheek; but 
apparently such was her self-control, or such 
her deep respect for the hallowed spot, that 
she exhibited no other symptom of emotion, 
and, walking to the high altar, was soon 
buried in her devotions. 

The mass was celebrated—the vassals rose 
and retired. According to her custom, the 
Lady Imogene yet remained, and knelt he- 
fore the tomb of her brother. A low whisper, 
occasionally sounding, assured her that some 
one was at the confessional; and svon. the 
palmer, who was now shrived, knelt at her 
side. “ Lothair!” muttered the lady, appa- 
rently at her prayers, “ beloved Lothair, thou 
art too bold !” 

‘“‘ Oh, Imogene! for thee what would I not 
venture !” was the hushed reply. 

“ For the sake of all our hopes, wild though 
they be, I counsel caution.” 

“ Fear naught. The priest, flattered by my 
confession, is fairly duped. Let me employ 
this golden moment to urge what I have be- 
fore entreated. Your father, Imogene, can 
never be appeased. Fly, then, my beloved! 
oh, fly !” 

“Oh, my Lothair! it never can be. Alas! 
whither can we fly ?” 

“ Sweet love! I pray thee listen :—to Italy. 
At the court of my cousin, the Duke of Milan, 
we shall be safe and happy. What care I for 
Branchimont, and all its fortunes? And for 
that, my vassals are no traitors. If ever the 
bright face arrive when we may return in 
joy, trust me, sweet love, my flag will still 
wave on my father’s walls.” 

“Qh, Lothair! why did we meet? Why, 
meeting, did we not hate each other like our 
fated race ? My heart is distracted. Can this 
misery be love ? Yet I adore thee——” 

“Lady!” said the page, advancing, “ the 
priest approaches.” 

The Lady Imogene rose, and crossed her- 
self before the altar. 

“To-morrow, at this hour,” whispered Lo- 
thai 


air. 

The Lady Imogene nodded assent, and, 
leaning on her page, quitted the shrine. 

“IL 


“ Dearest lady,” said the young page, as 
they returned to the castle, “my heart mis- 





gives me. As we quitted the shrine, I ob. 
served Rufus, the huntsman, slink into the 
adjoining wood.” 
_ “Hah! he is my father’s most devoted 
instrument: nor is there any bidding which 
he would hesitate to execute—a most ruth- 
less knave !” 

“And can see like a cat in the dark, too,” 
observed young Theodore. 

“T never loved that man, even in m 
cradle,” said the Lady Imogene; “ th 
he can fawn, too. Did he indeed avoid us >” 
j “ Indeed I thought so, madem.” 

* * * 


s * 
III. 


The apprehensions of the little Theodore. 
proved to be too well founded. On the 
morning after the meeting of Lady Imogene 
with Lord Branchimont at the shrine of 
Charolois, she was summoned to the presence 
of her father; and, after having been loaded 
with every species of reproach and invective 
for her clandestine meeting with their here- 
ditary foe, she was confined to a chamber in 
one of the loftiest towers of the castle, which 
she was never permitted to quit, except to 
walk in a long, gloomy gallery, with an old 
female servant remarkable for the acerbity of 
her mind and manners. Her page escaped 
punishment by flight; and her only resource 
and amusement was her mandolin. 

The tower in which the Lady Imogene 
was imprisoned sprang out of a steep so pre- 
cipitous that the position was considered im- 
pregnable. She was therefore permitted to 
open her lattice, which was not even barred. 
The landscape before her, which was pic- 
turesque and richly wooded, consisted of the: 
inclosed chase of Charolois; but her jailers 
had taken due care that her chamber should 
not command a view of the castle of Bran- 
chimont. The valley and all its moving life 
were indeed entirely shut out from her. Often’ 
the day vanished without a human being ap- 
pearing in sight. Very unhappy was the 

ly Imogene, gazing on the silent woods, 
—ne forth her passion over her lonely 
ute. 

A miserable week had nearly elapsed. It 
was noon; the Lady Imogene was seated 
alone in her chamber, leaning her head upon 
her hand in thought, and dreaming of her 
Lothair, when a fluttering noise suddenly: 
roused her, and, looking up, she beheld, to 
her astonishment, perched on the high back 
of a chair, a beautiful bird—a pigeon whiter. 
than snow, with an azure beak, and eyes 
blazing with a thousand shifting tints. Not 
alarmed was the beautiful bird when the 
Lady Imogene gently approached it; but it 
looked up to her with eyes of intelligent ten- 
derness, and flapped with some earnestness 
its pure and sparkling plume. The 
Imogene smiled with marvelling pleasure 
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and fur the first time since her captivity ; and 
putting forth her hand, which was even 
whiter than the wing, she patted the bright 
neck of the glad stranger, and gently stroked 
its soft plumage. 

“ Heaven hath sent mea friend,” exclaimed 
the beautiful Imogene; “ Ah! what—what 
is this ?” 

“ Didst thou call, Lady Imogene ?” in- 

uired the harsh voice of acid Martha, whom 

e exclamation of her mistress had sum- 
moned to the door. 

“ Nothing—nothing—I want nothing,” 
quickly answered Imogene, as she seized the 
bird up with her hand, and, pressing it to her 
bosom, answered Martha over her shoulder. 
“Did she see thee, my treasure ?” continued 
the agitated Imogene, “Oh! did she see 
thee, my joy? Methinks we were not dis- 
covered.” So saying, and tripping along on 
the lightest step imaginable, the captive se- 
cured the door; then bringing forth the bird 
from its sweet shelter, she produced a letter, 
which she had suddenly detected to be 
fastened under its left wing, and which she 
had perceived, in an instant, to be written by 
Lord Branchimont. 

Her sight was dizzy, her cheek pale, her 
breath seemed to have deserted her. She 
looked up to heaven, she looked down upon 
the letter, and then she covered it with a 
thousand kisses; then, making a vigorous 
effort to collect herself, she read its strange 
and sweet contents :— 

“ Loruair To Imogene. 

“Soul of my existence! Mignon, in whom 
you may place implicit trust, has promised 
me to bear you this sign of my love. Oh, I 
love you, Imogene! I love you more even 
than this bird can the beautiful sky! Kiss 
the dove a thousand times, that I may steal 
the kisses again from his neck, and catch, 
even at this distance, your fragrant breath. 
My beloved, I am vegas, * ied freedom and 
our happiness. Each day Mignon shall come 
to tell you how we speed; each day shall he 
bring back some testimony of your fidelity to 
your own “ Lorualr.” 


It was read—it was read with gushing 
and fast-flowing tears—tears of wild joy. 
thousand times, ay, a thousand times, Imo- 
gene embraced the faithful Mignon; nor 
could she indeed have ever again parted with 
him, had she not remembered that all this 
time her Lothair was anxiously awaiting the 
return of his messenger. So she tore a leaf 
from her tablets and inscribed her devotion ; 
then, fastening it with care under the wing, 
she bore Mignon to the window, and, bestow- 
ing upon him a last embrace, permitted him 
to extend his beautiful wings and launch into 
the air. 

Bright in the sun glanced the white bird 
as it darted into the deep blue sky. Imogene 


watched it until the sparkling form changed 
into a dusky shade, and the dusky shade 
vanished into the blending distance. 


IV. 


It was now a principal object with the fair 
captive of Charolois, that her unsympathizing 
attendant should enter her chamber as little 
as possible, and only at seasons when there 
was no chance of a visit from Mignon. 
Faithful was the beautiful bird in these daily 
visits of consolation ; and, by his assistance, 
the correspondence with Lothair respecting 
her escape was actively maintained. A 
thousand plans were formed by the sanguine 
lovers—a thousand plans were canvassed, and 
then decided to be impracticable. Oue day, 
Martha was to be bribed; another, youn 
Theodore was to re-enter the castle diequised 
as a girl, and become, by some contrivance, 
her attendant; but reflection ever proved that 
these were as wild as lovers’ plans are wont 
to be ; and another week stole away without 
any thing being settled. Yet this second 
week was not so desolate as the first. On the 
contrary, it was full of exciting hope; and 
each day to hear that Lothair still adored her, 
and cash day to be enabled to breathe back 
to him her own adoration, solaced the hours 
of her captivity. But fate, that will often 
frown upon the fortunes of true love, decided 
that this sweet source of consolation should 
flow on no longer. Rufus, the huntsman, 
who was ever prowling about, and who at all 
times had a terribly quick eye for a bird, one 
day observed the carrier-pigeon sallying forth 
from the window of the tower. His practised 
sense instantly assured him that the bird was 
trained, and he resolved to watch its course. 

“ Hah, hah!” said Rufus, the huntsman, 
“is Branchimont thy dovecot? Methinks, 
my little rover, thou bearest news I long to 
read.” 


Another ard another day passed, and again 
and again Rufus observed the visits of Mig- 
non; 80, taking his cross-bow one fair morn- 
ing, ere the dew had left the flowers, he 
wandered forth in the direction of Branchi- 
mont. True to his mission, Mignon svon 
appears, skimming along the sky. Beautiful, 
beautiful bird! Fond, faithful messenger of 
love! Who can doubt that thon well compre- 
hendest the kindly purpose of thy consoling 
visits! Thou bringest joy to the unhappy, 
and hope to the despairing! She shall kiss 
thee, bright Mignon! Yes! an embrace from 
lips sweeter than the scented dawn in which 
thou revellest, shall repay thee for all thy 
fidelity! And already the Lady Imogene is at 
her post, gazing upon the unclouded sky, and 
straining her beautiful eyes, as it were to 
anticipate the slight and gladsome form, 
whose first presence ever makes her heart 
tremble with a host of wild and conflicting 
emotions. 
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Ah! through the air an arrow from a bow 
that never erred—an arrow swifter than thy 
swiftest flight, Mignon, whizzes with fell in- 
tent. The snake that darts upon its uncon- 
scious prey less fleet and fatal! It touches 
thy form—it transfixes thy beautiful breast! 
Was there no good spirit, then, to save thee, 
thou hope of the hopeless! Alas, alas! the 
blood gushes from thy breast, and from thy 
azure beak! Thy transcendant eye grows 
dim—all is over! The carrier pigeon falls to 
the earth ! 


Vv. 

A day without hearing from Lothair was 
madness ; and, indeed, when hour after heavy 
hour rolled away without the appearance of 
Mignon, and the Lady Imogene found her- 
self gazing upon the vanishing twilight, she 
became nearly frantic with disappointment 
and terror. While light remained, an indefi- 
nite hope maintained her; but when it was 
indeed night, and nothing but the outline of 
the surrounding hills was perceptible, she 
could no longer restrain herself; and, burst- 
ing into hystevic tears, she threw herself 
upon the floor of her chamber. Were they 
discovered ? Had Lothair forgotten her ? 
Wearied with fruitless efforts, had he left her 
to her miseratle, her solitary fate? There 
was a slight sound—something seemed to 
have dropped. She looked up. At her side 
she beheld a letter, which, wrapped round a 
stone, had been thrown in at the winduw. 
She started up in an eestasy of joy. She 
cursed herself for doubting for an instant the 
fidelity of her lover! She tore open the letter; 
but so great was her emotion, that some 
minutes elapsed before she could decipher its 
contents. At length she learned that, on the 
ensuing eve, Lothair and Theodore, disguised 
as huntsmen of Charolois, would contrive to 
meet in safety beneath her window, and for 
the rest she must dare to descend. It was a 
bold, a very perilous plan. It was the project 
of desperation. But there are moments in 
life when desperation becomes success. Nor 
was the spirit of the Lady Imogene one that 
would easily quail. Hers was a true woman's 
heart ; and she could venture every thing for 
love. She examined the steep; she cast a 
rapid glance at the means of making the de- 
scent: her shawls, her clothes, the hangings 
of her bed—here were resources—here was 
hope ! 

Full of these thoughts, some time elapsed 
before she was struck at the unusual mode in 
which the communication reached her. 
Where was Mignon? But the handwriting 
was the handwriting of Lothair. That she 
could not mistake. She might, however, have 
observed, that the characters were faint—that 
the paper had the appearance of being stained 
or washed ; but this she did not observe. She 
was sanguine—she was confident in the wis- 

dom of Lothair. She kuelt before an mage 
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of the Virgin, and poured forth her supplica. 
tions for the success of their enterprise. And 
then, exhausted by all the agitation of the 
day, the Lady Imogene sank into a deep 
Tepose, 


VI. 

Morn came at length, but brought no Mig. 
non! ‘He has his reasons,” answered the 
Lady Imogene: “ Lothair is never wrong. 
And soon, right soon, I hope, we shall need 
no messenger.” Oh, what a long, long day 
was this, the last of her captivity! Will the 
night never come—that night she had once 
so much dreaded ? Sun, wilt thou never set? 
There is no longer gladness in thy beams, 
The shadows, indeed, grow longer, and yet 
thine orb is as high in heaven as if it were 
an everlasting noon! The unceasing cry of 
the birds, once so consoling, now only made 
her restless. She listened, and she listened, 
until at length the rosy sky called forth their 
last trilling chant, and the star of evening 
summoned them to roost. 

It was twilight: pacing her chamber, and 
praying to the Virgin, the hours at length 
stole away. The chimes of the sanctuary told 
her that it wanted but a querter of an hour to 
midnight. Already she had formed a rope of 
shawls: now she fastened it to the lattice 
with all her force. The bell struck twelve, and 
the Lady Imogene delivered herself to her 
fate. Slowly and fearfully she descended, 
long suspended in the air, until her feet at 
length touched a ledge of rock. Cautiously 
feeling her fuoting, she now rested, and 
looked around her. She had descended about 
twenty feet. The moon shone bright on the 
test of the descent, which was more rugged, 
It seemed not impraticable—she clambered 
down. 

“ Hist! hist!” said a familiar voice, “all 
is right, lady—but why did you not answer 
us 99 


“ Ah! Theodore, where is my Lothair ?” 

“Lord Branchimont is shaded by the trees 
—give me thy hand, sweet lady. Courage! 
all is right; but indeed you should have 
answered us.” 

Imogene de Charoloi 
Lothair de Branchimont. 

“ We have no time for embraces,” said 
Theodore; “the horses are ready. The Vir- 
gin be praised, all is right. I would not go 
through such an eight-and-forty hours again 
to be dubbed a knight on the spot. Have 
you Mignon ?” 

“ Mignon, indeed! he has not visited me 
these two days.” 

“ But my letter,” said Lothair—* you re- 
ceived it ?” 

“It was thrown in at my window,” said 
the Lady Imogene. 

“ My heart misgives me,” said little Theo- 
dore. “Away! there is no time to lose. 
Hist! I hear footsteps. This way, dear 


is in the arms of 
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friends. Hist! a shout! Fly! fly! Lord 
Branchimont, we are betrayed !” 

And indeed from all quarters simultaneous 
sounds now rose, and torches seemed sud- 
denly to wave in all quarters. Imogene clung 
to the neck of Lothair. “ We will die to- 
gether ?” she exclaimed, as she hid her face 
in his breast. 

Lord Branchimont placed himself against 
4 tree, and drew his mighty sword. 

“Seize him!” shouted a voice, instantly 
recognised by Imogene; “ seize the robber !” 
shouted her father. 

“ At _— ril!? answered Lothair to his 
sutrounding foes. 

They stood at bay—an awful group! The 
father and his murdering minions, alike fear- 
ful of encountering Branchimont and slayin 
their chieftain’s daughter: the red an 
streaming torches blending with the silver 
moonlight that fell full upon the fixed coun- 
tenance of their entrapped victim and the 
distracted form of his devoted mistress. 

There was a dead, still pause. It was 
broken by the denouncing tone of the father, 
“ Cowards ! do you fear a single arm? Strike 
hin dead ! spare not the traitress !” 

But still the vassals would not move; deep 
as was their feudal devotion, they loved the 
Lady Imogene, and dared to disobey. 

“ Let me, then, teach you your duty!” ex- 
claimed the exasperated father. He advanced, 
but a wild shriek arrested his extended 
sword; and as thus they stood, all alike pre- 
pared for combat, yet all motionless, an arrow 

lanced over the shoulder of the Count and 
pierced Lord Branchimont to the heart. His 
sword fell from his grasp, and he died with- 
out a groan. 

Yes! the same bow that had for ever ar- 
tested the airy course of Mignon, had now, as 
fatally and as suddenly, terminated the career 
of the master of the catrier pigeon. Vile 
aoe the huntsman, the murderous aim was 

hine ! 


VII. 


The bell of the shrine of Charolois is again 
sounding ; but how different its tone from the 
musical and inspiring chime that summoned 
the weary vassals to their grateful vespers! 
The bell of the shrine of Charolois is again 
sounding. Alas! it tolls a gloomy knell. Oh! 
valley of sweet waters, still are thy skies as 
pure as when she wandered by thy banks 
and mused over her beloved! Still sets thy 
glowing sun; and quivering and bright, like 
the ascending soul of a hero, still Hesperus 
rises from thy dying glory! But she, the 
oe — than the fairest —— more 
8 er light step trip among the fragrance 
of its owes; no Lote shal re lighter voice 
emulate the music of thy melodious birds. 
Oh, yes! she is dead—the beautiful Imo- 
gene is dedd! Three days of misery heralded 


her decease. But comfort is there in all 
things ; for the good priest who had often 
administered consolation to his unhappy mis- 
tress over her brother’s tomb, and who knelt 
by the side of her dying couch, assured many 
a sorrowful vassal, and many a sympathizing 
pilgrim who loved to listen to the mournft 
tale, that her death was indeed a beatitude ; 
for he did not doubt, from the distracted ex- 
pressions that occasionally caught his ear, 
that the Holy Spirit, in that material form he 
most loves to honour, to wit, the semblance 
of a pure white dove, often solaced by his 
— the last hours of Imogene de Cha- 
rolois. 


pend characteristic is the following of the 
first lyric poet of the time. ] 

THE BOAT OF LIFE.—BY THOMAS MOORR, 

ESQ. 

Let’s take this world as some wide scene, 

Through which in frail but buoyant boat, 
With skies now rude, and now serene, 

Together thou and I must float ; 
Beholiing oft, ou either shore, 

Bright spots where we should love to stay ; 
But Time plies swift his flying oar, 

Auil on we speed—away, away ! 
Should chilling winds aud rain come on, 

We'll raise our awniug ’gainst the shower ; 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 

And smiling wait a sunnier hour. 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 

We'll know its brightness canuot stay, 
And, happy while ’tis thine and mine, 

Complain not when it fades away. 
Thus reach we both, at last, that fall 

Down which Life’s currents all must go— 
The dark, the brilliant, destined all 

To sink into the void below : 
Nor ev’n that hour shall want its charms, 

If side by side still found we keep, 
And caimly, in each other's arms 

Together link’d, go down the steep. 


[Here is a clever sketch, worthy of its 
“imaginative” author :—] 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION.— BY WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR, ESQ. 


Steele and Addison. 


Addison—Dick! I am come to remon- 
strate with you on those unlucky habits 
which have been so detrimental to your health 
and fortune. 

Steele—Many thanks, Mr. Addison; but 
really my fortune is not much improved by 
your arresting me for the hundred pounds ; 
nor is my health, if spirits are an indication 
of it, on seeing my furniture sold by auction 
to raise the money. 

Addison.—Pooh, pooh, Dick! what furni- 
ture had you about the house ? 

Steele—At least I had the arm-chair, of 
which you never before had dispossessed me 
longer than the evening; and happy should 
I have been to enjoy your company in it 
again and again, if you had left it me. 

Addison.—We will contrive to hire an- 
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other. J do assure you,-my dear Dick, I have 
teally felt for you. 

Steele —I only wish, my kind friend, you 
had not put out your feelers quite so far, nor 
exactly in this direction; and that my poor 
wife had received an hour’s notice; she 
might have carried a few trinkets to some 
neighbour. She wanted her salts; and the 
bailiff thanked her for the bottle that con- 
tained them, telling her the gold head of it 
was worth pretty nearly half-a-guinea, 

Addison.—Lady Steele then wanted her 
smelling-bottle! Dear me! the weather, I 
apprehend, is about to change. Have you 
any symptoms of your old gout ? ; 

Steele.—My health has long been on the 
decline, you know. 

Addison —Too well I know it, my dear 
friend, and I hinted it as delicately as I 
could. Nothing on earth besides this con- 
sideration should have induced me to pursue 
& measure in appearance so unfriendly. You 
must grow more temperate—you really must. 

Steele.—Mr. Addison, you did not speak 
so gravely and so firmly when we used to 
meet at Will’s. You always drank as much 
as I did, and often invited and pressed me 
to continue, when I was weary, sleepy, and 
sick, 

Addison.—You thought so, because you 
were drunk. Indeed, at my own house I 
have sometimes asked you to take another 
glass, in compliance with the rules of society 
and hospitality. 

Steele. — Once, it is true, you did it at 
your house; the only time I ever had an 
invitation to dine in it. The Countess was 
never fond: of the wit that smells of wine: 
her husband cculd once endure it. 

Addison.— We could talk more freely, you 
know, at the tavern. There we have dined 
together some hundred times. 

Steele.—Most days, for many years. 

Addison.—Ah, Dick! Since we first met 
there, several of our friends are gone off the 
stage. f 

Steele.— And some are still acting. 

Addison.—Forbear, my dear friend, to 
joke and smile at infirmities or vices. Many 

ave departed from us, ‘in consequence, I 
apprehend, of indulging in the bottle! When 
passions are excited, when reason is dis- 
turbed, when reputation is sullied, when 
fortune is squandered,:and when health is 
lost by it, a retreat is sounded in vain. Some 
cannot hear it, others will not profit by. it. 

. Steele—I, must do you the justice to de- 
clare, that I never saw any other effect of 
chard drinking upon you, than to make you 
more circumspect and silent ? . 
Addison —If ever 1 urged you, in the 
warmth. of my heart, to transgress the 
bounds of sobriety, I entreat you, as a 
Christian, to forgive me: 
~ Steele.Most willingly, most cordially. 


Addison.—I feel confident that yoa wil} 
think of me, speak of me, and write of me, 
as you have ever done, without a diminution 
of esteem. We are feeble creatures; we 
want one another’s aid and assistance,—a 
want ordained by Providence, to show us at 
once our insufficiency acd our strength. We 
must not abandon our friends from slight 
motives, nor let our passions be our inter- 
preters in their own cause. Consistency is 
not more requisite to the sound Christian, 
than to the accomplished politician. 

Steele—I am inconsistent in my resolu- 
tions of improvement,—no man ever was 
more so; but my attachments have a nerve 
in thein neither to be deadened by ill-treat- 
ment, nor loosened by indulgence. A man 
grievously wounded, knows by the acuteness 
of his pain that a spirit of vitality is yet in 
him. I know that I retain my friendship 
for you by what you have made me suffer. 

Addison.—Entirely for your own good, I 
do protest, if you could see it. 

Steele-—Alas! all our sufferings are so: 
the only mischief is, that we have no organs 
for perceiving it. 

Addison.—You reason well, my worthy 
sir; and relying on your kindness in my 
favour (for every man has his enemies, and 
those mostly who serve their friends best,) I 
say, Dick, on those considerations, since you 
never broke your word with me, and since I 
am certain you would be sorry it were known 
that only fourscore pounds’ worth could be 
found in the house, I renounce, for the pre- 
sent, the twenty yet wanting. Do not beat 
about for an answer ; say not one word: fare- 
well. 

Steele—Ah! could not that cold heart, 
often and long as I reposed on it, bring me 
to my senses! I have, indeed, been drunken; 
but it is hard to awaken in such heaviness as 
this of mine is. I shared his poverty with 
him; I never aimed to share his prosperity. 
Well, well; I cannot break old habits. I 
love my glass—I love Addison. Each will 
partake in killing me. Why cannot I see 
him again in the arm-chair, his right hand 
upon his heart, under the fawn-coloured 
waistcoat, his brow erect and clear as his 
conscience ; his wig even and composed as 
his temper, with measurely curls and anti- 
thetical topknots, like his style; the calmest 
poet, the most quiet patriot; dear Addison! 
drunk, deliberate, moral, sentimental ; foam- 
ing over with truth and virtue, with tender- 
ness and friendship, and only the worse in 
one ruffle for the wine. 


The Keepsake 
[Isa grievous failure: its rich crimson cover- 
ing will not conceal the poverty of its literary 
exchequer, which serves but indifferently as 
a vehicle for a well-engraved set of plates, 
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Bit, the “ reading,” as folks call it, is dull, 
insufferably dull, and the book is only within 
a step of being as much a guinea bore as any 
physician, whose attendance you feel not to 
require. There are, however, a few bright 
exceptions to the blank sheets of dulness ; 
but these are by their length and texture 
least adapted for quotation. There is some 
point and humour in “ The Ghost Story,” in 
which an Irish major visiting some friends, 
mal apropos, is put into a “ haunted” bed- 
room, of which he relates a startling ghost- 
story. His friends test its truth by sleeping 
in the room on three successive nights ; they 
hear similar noises to those heard by the 
Hibernian, and just before the latter leaves 
his friends, he thus relates the advice given 
to him by the ghost.] 

It was sound asleep I was, when I heard 
avoice saying “ O'Reilly! O'Reilly! is it 
awake ye are?” ‘'Throth,” and says I, “ its 
staring awake I am ; and a beautiful creature 
ye are, (thinking a taste of flattery would do 
no harm any how).” “ O’Reilly,” says she, 
its I that am come with a gift forye.” “ Are 
ye,” says I, sittin boult upright in mee bed, 
“then tell me yere name, ye darlin, for sor- 
tow a thing, since my residence in this coun- 

, have I had given me, barrin thumps and 

vice.” “It’s just the latter,” said the 
white cratur to me, “ I’m come to give, and 
de’il a thing else. Imagination’s my name ; 
it’s in Ireland I chiefly reside, and my advice 
to you is, whenever you get popped into a 
room, uncomfortable, like this same, invint a 

host-story; and, my conscience on it, it’s 
fools enough ye’ll be after finding, ready to 
occupy it, whilst you sleep asily in their beds 
the while, without any disturbat at all, at all, 
O'Reilly, dear.” 

[The narrator accounts for the clattering 
noise, which his friends actuaily heard, as 
follows : 

A black cat with a walnut shell to each foot 
of her, and a thrifle o’ wax (just the laest bit 
in the world) makes the divil’s own hubbub 
when let into a room, without mentioning to 
it the why or the wherefore, and like a Chris- 
tian in the same predicament, makes it run 
to the door with the speed of light. 

_ [The following lines, by the Countess of 
Blessington, are—from the life. ] 


A FRIEND, 


Wuo borrows all your ready cash, 
And with it cuts a mighty dash, 
Proving the lender weak and rash ?— 
Your friend ! 


Who finds out every secret fault, 

Misjudges every word and thought, 

And makes you pass for worse than naught ? 
Your friend ! 


Who wius your money at deep play, 
Then tells you that the worl th say, 


“ 'Twere wise from clubs you kept away ?”— 
Your friend ! 


Who sells you for the longest price, 
Horses, a dealer ina trice 
Would tind unsound, aud full of vice ? 

Your friend { 
Who eats your dinners, then looks shrewd ; 
Wishes you had a cook like Ude, 
For then much oft’ner would intrude— 

Your friend ! 


Who tells you that you've shocking wine, 
And owns, that though he sports not fine, 
Crockford’s the ouly place to dine ?— 

Your friend ! 


Who wheedles you with words most fond 
To sign for him a heavy bond, 
“ Or else, by Jove, must quick abscond,” 
Your friend ! 
Who makes you all the interest pay, 
With principal, some future day, 
And laughs at what you then may say ?— 
Your friend ! 
Who makes deep love unto your wife, 
Kuowiug you prize her more than life, 
Aud breeds between you hate and strife ? 
Your friend ! 
Who, when you've got into a brawl, 
Insists that out your mau you call, 
Then gets you shot, which ends it all ? 
Your friend ! 


The Comic Almanac 


Is a mixture of matter-of-fact and drollery— 
the left page serving as an almanac, and the 
tight being well stored with quips and quid- 
dities, as a monthly magazine of fun. Added 
to this are twelve characteristic illustrations 
of the months—a hieroglyphic caricature, (in 
very objectionable taste,) and a set of medal- 
lion illustrations of the months on the w: 
per; sketched and etched by George Cruik- 
shank. The cuts on the wrapper, illustrating 
the Signs of the Zodiac, are very droll. Thus, 
Aries is represented by an artilleryman ram- 
ming a cannon; Taurus, an old John Bull 
reading the John Bull, with a bull-dog by his 
chair; Gemini, the Siamese twins; Cancer, 
a feet-bather, bit by a crab; Leo— the Pope; 
Virgo, a grisette feeding a parrot; Libra, a 
fish-woman weighing eels; Scorpio, a vixen 
of a wife and a hen-pecked husband; Sayit- 
tarius, a bulky archer-lady ; Capricornus, a 
Welshman, leek cap-a-pie, upon a goat; 
Aquarius, a Thames waterman ; and Pisces, 
a pair of jolly topers, “ drinking like fishes.” 
The Seasons too are impersonated by a Spring 
radish-girl; Summer, a stout lady fanning 
herself beneath a tree; Autumn, a cockney 
sportsman; and Winter, an apple-roasting 
old woman. Among the months, December, 
a Christmas party, is exuberant with the fun 
and humour of the best Cruikshank. Of the 
prose fun here is a specimen. ] 

Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

At the Philosophical Institution, held at 
the Pig and Tinder Box, in Liquorpond- 
street, a letter was read by Sawney Suck-Egg, 
Esq., on the possibility of extending the 





_ tealms of space, and adding to the duration 


of eternity. In the same essay, he also 
satisfactorily proved, that two and ¢oo do nof 
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make four; that Brack is very often white; 
and that a Chancery suit has shown to many 
a man, that what has a beginning does not 
necessarily always have an end. 

A new mode of raising the wind was also 
communicated to this society by Jeremy 
Diddler, Esq.; a very useful invention for 
broken-down gamblers, ruined spendthrifts, 
insolvent tradesmen, and ’Change Alley 
waddlers. 

Geological Society of Hog’s Norton.—The 
fossil remains of an antediluvian pawnbroker 
have been dug up, within a mile of this place. 
This is not regarded as a very remarkable 
circumstance, as many recent instances have 
been known of the hearts of several persons 
of this class being in a petrified state while 
alive. 

A successful method of converting stones 
into bread has been transmitted to the New 
Poor Law Commissioners, and a three-and- 
sixpenny medal presented to the ingenious 
discoverer thereof. 

Zoological Society at Hookem Snivey.—- 
A new ahimal has been transmitted from 
No-Man’s-Land, which has been named the 
Flat-Catcher. It bears some resemblance to 
the human speci¢s, as it walks on two legs, 
and has the gift of speech. It seems quite 
in its element when among pigeons, and 
preys ravenously on the gwi/s that hover 
about watering places, getting hold of them 
by a kind of fascination, which throws its 
unconscious victims entirely off their guard, 
when it never fails to make them bleed pro- 
fusely ; after which, it suffers them to depart. 

A laborious investigator has discovered, 
that there are exactly nine millions, one hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand, five hundred 
aud thirty-three hairs on a tom-cat's tail, 
which he defies all the zoologists in Europe 
to disprove. He also maintains, that a bull 
sees with its horns, and a rat with its tail, 
although he admits the possibility of their 
doing so without them. 

It was stated at the last meeting of this 
institution, that one of its members had ob- 
served a tremendous water-spout from one of 
the plugs in Thames-street; and sensible 
shocks of an earthquake had been felt at 
Puddle-dock. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Among the anti« 
quities presented at the last meeting, was one 
of Cleopatra’s corns, and the celebrated Needle 
with which she damed her hose ; also, a gas- 
pipe, found at Herculaneum, and the frag- 
ment of a steam-carriage, dug out of the ruins 
of Palmyra. 

‘ Entomological Society in Grun-street— 
A very animated conversation took place on 
the natural history of the flea, involving many 
curious conjectures, such as, whether it had 
ever been known to have attained the size of 
the elephant; whether it was of the same 
species with the hog-in-armour and the rhi- 
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noceros, or was to be classed aiong the 
Jumpers ; how high and how often it leaped; 
whether it always looked before it leaped; 
and whether it leaped highest in Leap Year; 
the further discussion of all which queries 
was deferred till the said Leap Year. 

The Horticultural Society of Seven Dials 
has been presented, by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, with the identical pumpkin converted 
by the fairy into Cinderella’s chariot. 


Che Forget-me-Pot. 
(Concluded from page 320.) 

[Want of room compelled us to break off 

somewhat abruptly in the very interesting 

visit to the Protestant Burial-ground at 

Rome. Of Shelley, the writer continues:] 

This unfortunate man of genius was bitterly 
sensible before he died of the mischievous 
tendency of some of the opinions he had 
maintained, which drew upon him so much 
indignation, reproach, and contumely; for he 
confessed with tears that he well knew he 
had been always in the wrong. He had de- 
sired in his will to be felhevigl in this burial- 
ground, near the grave of his child, “ a spot 
so beautiful,” he used to say, “ that it might 
make one in love with death.” The sea had 
ever been to him a delight, but he seems 
from the following lines to have anticipated 
that it might prove his grave: 

To-morrow comes : 
Cloud upon cloud, with dark and deepening mass, 
Roll o’er the blacken’d waters ; the deep roar 
Gf distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinious o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge; the pitiless fiend 
With all his winds and lightnings tracks his ptey ; 
The torn deep yawns, the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws. 

And in those beautiful verses to Time, be- 
ginning “ Unfathomable sea,” there is a 
strength of feeling quite awful, when we think 
of the manner in which Shelley ended his 
brief life. He passed much of his time in 
his boat on the gulfs of La Spezia and Lerici, 
or in the rocky eaves on their shores; and in 
one of those caves he composed by moonlight 
his last production, “ The Triumph of Lie.” 
He perished in his 30th year, from the up- 
setting of his boat in a storm. It was somd 
days after the loss of the vessel before his 
body was found; or that of his friend, Mr. Wil 
liams, who perished with him; and then they 
were not in a state to be removed for inter- 
ment, the one to. England, the other to Rome, 
according to the known wishes of the deceased, 
The corpses were directed to be burnt; and 
Lord Byron, who was both executor and friend, 
was present. 

The duty must have been an awful and a 
trying one to those on whom it fell, according 
to the account of Leigh Hunt, who was one 
of the party. It was in July, 1622, the heat 
intense; and the spot chosen was a wild 
place upon the beautiful coast between La 
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Spezia and Leghorn. It was a large tract of 
wood, stunted and twisted into fantastic 
shapes by the sea-breeze, behind which rose 
the Appennines. Aromatic spices and vari- 
ous promoters of fire were laid upon the wood 
on which the bodies were burned; and the 
extraordinary beauty of the flame arising from 
the funeral pile was noticed afar off. Its wild 
and awful light struggled with the wind—at 
last wasted—faded—and all was over ! 

Not far from Shelley’s tomb is an upright, 
square monument of white marble, without 
any inscription as yet, but executed by West- 
macott with great taste and feeling. On one 
side is a basso-relievo, representing a female 
figure rising from the waves, and ascending 
with folded arms to that heaven and eternity 
to which an angel is pointing. On the re- 
verse of the monument are emblems of eter- 
nity, and the figure of a Genius holding a 
lighted torch. This monument is to the 
memory of the beautiful Miss Bathurst, who 
was drowned in the Tiber. 

Near the left wall is a monument to Lord 
Barrington, and a tombstone to the infant 
ehild of Mr. William Lambton. 

Go thou, white in thy soul, and fill a throne 
Of innocence and purity in heaven! 

Near this end of the burial-pround are 
many tombs of Prussians, of Germans, and of 
Swiss, several of whom were artists. Among 
the English is that of Harris, the architect. 
There, too, is buried Bertoldi, the Prussian 
diplomatist, the wit, and the epicure, whose 
bon-mots used to animate a whole society. 

Near his grave is a flat tombstone, round 
which the grass grows, and the inscription 
on which is barely legible. With difficulty 
you can make out the name of Sir William 
Drummond, who died at Rome some years 
_ the age of fifty-nine—God rest his 
soul ! 

At some distance, is an upright monument 
of the purest white marble, a piece of sculp- 
ture of great simplicity and taste. It is the 
tomb of Miss Little. The urn which sur- 
mounts it is beautifully chiselled, and upon it, 
in basso-relievo, is the name of Georgia. 
There is something both in the monument 
itself and in the inscription that is very in- 
teresting. 

In the upper part of the line of tombs is a 
large stone monument, erected to one much 
lamented : 

Sac emory of Lad i 
red to the m Stontact ly Charlotte Albina 


Wife of James Thomas, Viscount Stupford, 
Who departed this life A ¢ 29th day of February, 
In the 29th year of her age. 
But God hath delivered my soul from the 
place of Hell ; for he shall rescue me. 
Ps. xu1x. 
This verse from the Psalms inscribed on 
her monument, Lady Stopford was continually 
repeating during her last illness, 


Not far off is a tombstone to the memory 
of Charles Dudley Ryder, the son of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, a midshipman on board 
Captain Robert Spencer’s ship, the Naiad, 
who was drowned with five of the crew at the 
mouth of the Tiber, 28th of May, 1825. 

I passed many hours of a beautiful sum- 
mer day looking at the tombs, and then sat 
down upon part of the ancient, ruined wall 
close to Shelley's tombstone. What a scene 
for reflection—past, present, and to come ! 

Twilight came on; and while I sat musing 
on a tombstone, a distant chant was heard in 
the direction of S. Paolo fuori della mura. 
It was a dirge for the dead, and a funeral 
procession passed near enough for me to see 
the light of the torches flashing through the 
branches of the trees. The chant was low- 
toned, solemn, slow, feebly sung by the old 
monks. A moment passed, and the sounds 
died away. I rose, and followed the pro- 
cession. 








The Amulet. 


(Tue interest of every paper in this excellent 
volume is well sustained, and, as in former 
years, the incidents of every chapter lie in the 
under.currents of the affections and the fond- 
est endearments of life. Among the poetry 
are some fascinating lines by L. E. L., and 
the Dying Boy to the Sloe-blossom, by the 
author of the Corn-law Rhymes; the latter 
having all the painful touches of a rusti¢ 
tragedy. The Mother's Hope, by Laman 
Blanchard ; a Hymn to the Redeemer, by the 
Ettriek Shepherd ; the Spirit’s Land, by the 
author of Selwyn; Come and Gone, by the 
author of the Corn-law Rhymes; and the 
Words of Trees and Flowers, by John Banim, 
are all imbued with elevated thoughts, and 
the good seed of religious and moral duties. 
Indeed,. rarely have we seen so many pearls 
of great price in one of these “ annual” 
caskets. How noble a reproof of the restless 
spirit of the age is conveyed in these twelve 
lines :—] 

IGNORANCE IS BLISS.—BY BARRY CORNWALL, 

Rains fall’; suns shine; winds flee ; 
Brooks run; yet few know how. 


Do not thou too deeply search 
Why lov’st me now ‘a 

Perhaps by some command 

Sent earthward from above, 

Thy heart was doomed to lean on mine— 
Mine to enjoy thy love. 

Why ask, when ea smile, 

From what bright heaven it fell ? 

Men mar the beauty of their dreams 

By tracing their source too well. 


[The prose Sted So Na fifty pages, 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall, entitled Ronald Herbert, 
the Selfish Man, who, in the midst of a 
careet of cruelty, flies to Italy, where he at+ 
tempts murder, then repents, and marries the 
daughter of a Swiss cné; he returns te. Kae 
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gland, and has by her a family. Here is the 
last chapter of his headlong misery. ] 

One morning, I was accosted during my 
‘Tide by a gentleman, who, amongst other 
matters, inquired if it were true that Miss 
Herbert was engaged to young Lawrence ? 
I started with astonishment. Could it be 
possible that my daughter had really met 
this person? Could it be true, that despite 
the warnings she had heard her brothers re- 
ceive, she had listened to his addresses ? 

“They will be the handsomest couple in 
London, depend upon it,” added my friend. 

How many wounds are opened by the 
prattle of fools! that newsmonger did not 
mean to insult me, and yet, had he plunged 
a thousand daggers in my heart, he could 
not have wounded me more deeply. I 
returned home, resolved to question my 
daughter, and deprecating myself for leaving 
‘my house so continually as to admit the 
possibility of her forming an unapproved 
-attachment. Despite all my self-esteem, I 
felt that I had grossly neglected the children 
God had given me, and more particularly 
my eldest girl; her cold and lofty spirit 
had never bent before me; and though I 
was proud—exceedingly proud of her beauty, 
-and of the admiration it excited, still I dis- 
liked, because I could not manage her. 
Usually, she was with her mother, who, 
feeble from the effects of bodily weakness, 
and trembling beneath injustice, leaned upon 
her child for that support which she ought 
to have derived from another. 

One day, my mother, old and infirm, having 
passed the limits—the three-score years and 
ten—of life, was seated in the breakfast-room 
with flaxen ringlets sporting over her wrinkled 
brow, and a false colour rendering the ravages 
of age more visible upon her cheek. There 
she sat, like a painted sepulchre; and from 
her I learned two pieces of information, deli- 
vered in the same tone of voice, and in the 
same breath—namely, that my wife was 
much worse, and that she herself was fatigued 
dy looking over some French flowers that 
were, beyond every thing she had seen, beau- 
tiful. I did not wait to inspect the flowers, 
but proceeded directly to the room of my 
wife. 

Miranda was kneeling — bed-side, her 
face, flushed and anxious, her eyes upturned 
to her mother, whose thin, transparent fingers 
were grasped within the round, fair palms of 
her daughter’s hands: they had both been 
weeping ; the tears lingered in the furrows 
which care, not time, had worn upon Adela’s 
face, while those of her child beamed like 
dew upon the rose. I entered with a quiet 
step, and they heard me not; upon the cover- 
let lay a note and a miniature. The miniature 

wat once—it was a likeness of young 


Lawrence ;, the note directed to my wife was 
open: I snatched them both. Miranda made 
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a violent effort to wrest them from me, but 
in vain; with an affected calmness I sat 
down to read. Adela I did not look on, but 
fixed my eye for a moment upon my daugh- 
ter; she folded her arms over her bosom and 
stood — perhaps I do her injustice, but I 
thought more with an air of defiance than 
submission. I had never before seen her so 
unlike her mother. My eyes did not grow 
dizzy, nor did my head swim while I read 
that letter; it stated that although he had 
availed himself of his ascendancy over my 
daughter, and prevailed upon her to consent 
to a private marriage, which had been solem- 
nized some days past, he humbly and ear. 
nestly entreated the forgiveness of her parents; 
bidding her consider that my conduct had 
driven my daughter to seek another protector. 
There was much more—professions of affec- 
tion, devotion, high ambitious hopes of future 
distinction, and many allusions to meetings 
which I could hardly call stolen, because 
sanctioned by my wife. Twice did I read 
over that fatal letter, and at first Miranda 
stood, as I have said, by the bed-side of her 
mother, stern and erect; but, as I continued 
silent, I saw it was more than she could bear, 
her lip quivered, she grew pale, and slid her 
hand into her mother’s, as if the pressure of 
those poor fingers could recall her strength. 
Still I spoke not; but tore their hands asun- 
der; and, lifting Miranda from the bed to 
which she clung, heedless of my wife’s en- 
treaties—even after this lapse of years, they 
knell upon my senses—I forced her from the 
chamber ; I did more, I dragged her down 
the stairs, and, commanding the porter to 
open the door, I thrust her into the street. 
I did this at the high hour of noon, when 
the sun was shining above me, and all nature 
was in the glory of summer, and when the 
roads and malls were crowded by our acquain- 
tances ;—and I flung the door to with a vio- 
lence which made the grey-headed servant 
regard me as a maniac. 

I returned to my wife’s chamber; | heeded 
neither her weakness, nor the tears which 
rained from her sunken eyes. I upbraided 
her with deception ; I called her by a name 
too vile to repeat ; I assured her that I would 
post her and her daughter in the public 
streets. I had never been what is called a 
coldly selfish man; all I said and did was 
violent; and now I was worse than maid. 
She fixed upon me her eyes, that looked both 
cold and glassy; so glassy and so cold, that 
as my wrath abated, and I became more 
under the dominion of reason, I turned away 
from the stillness, the solidity of their gaze. 
Presently she called, “ Herbert, Herbert !” 
in a voice low but perfectly distinct—I could 
not avoid moving to the bed. Merciful 
heaven ! is it possible that the agony of that 
moment can atone for what had past ?—I 
saw she was dying ; I felé it—in my heart I 
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felt it; her livid lips settling into marble 
stiffness over her pearly teeth, the huge death 
drops stiffening on her brow, her hands 
clenched. I tried to bend towards her, but 
was paralyzed. 

Again she spoke; “ Herbert, Herbert! 
say that Tam not what you called me—one 
word—” 1 could not speak; she tried to 
clasp her hands, “ In pity say you know you 
did me wrong ; and my poor child—my chil- 
dren !—what, not a word! Kiss me, I am 
dying!” Then, suddenly she raised herself, 
clenched her hands with the last strength of 
life, and exclaimed, “ But I forgive you, 
Herbert; and may God forgive you!” Her 
head sank down upon her pillow—she was 
dead. 

The room soon filled; Miranda, too, was 
there ; and she, my own child, cursed me. 
She need not have done so. My boys, too, 
they spoke loudly of their mother’s virtues and 
her wrongs; one little urchin clasped its 
mother’s. hand, and when I would have taken 
it within mine, said, while the tears trickled 
down its innocent cheeks, “ leave it me, it is 
dead now, papa, and can do nothing for you.” 
I could descant for hours upon my sufferings, 
when I knew my wife was dead. Yet I fol- 
lowed the slowly-pacing funeral, and one of 
my sycophants (for I was still master of ten 
thousand a year) threw his coat upon the 
damp earth, that I might stand thereon, and 
not feel the chills which came from the vault 
of death. When all was, indeed, over—when 
I returned to my home and walked through 
its silent apartments—when each chamber, 
each nouk, reminded me of some act of her 
excessive tenderness, and my overweening 
selfishness—the book-shelves bending under 
the weight of my favourite books—the con- 
servatories filled with the fruits and flowers 
in which J delighted, the music-stands 
weighed down with the sonatas and the 
songs which she—would never sing fur me 
again, I opened her writing-table, there were 
the withered leaves of many mountain-flowers, 
with little scraps of writing signifying when 
and where they were gathered in her own 
Swiss home. There was a miniature of her 
father, and one of myself, which I had given 
her during the first months of our marriage; 
inclosed with it was a small myrtle branch— 
a vresent, too, from me. A slip of paper 
enfolded this memento, and on it was written 
“Changed, but still dear.” 1 found she had 
kept a journal; the events of many days were 
noted therein; and upon the last page was 
written, “ @ mirror of my thoughts.” I read; 
and though some of my severities were men- 
_ they were palliated, and I was prayed 

! 


‘I read on; there were recorded many fears 
for her daughter’s happiness, lest she should 
become, after her death, a victim to my sel- 
fishness; “ not possessing,” as she truly said, 


“ the strength of gentleness that was neces- 
sary to sustain it.” 

Miranda had quitted my house immediately 
after her mother’s death; and I resolved to 
consider the best means to regain the affec- 
tions of my elder children, and compel the 
younger ones tu love me in deed and in truth. 
I resembled a man who first having sown a 
crop of tares in a fertile meadow, throws in a 
few grains of wheat, and expects them to 
increase, and overcome the evil plants. 

My name had gone abroad; and Fame, 
once flown, can never be recanght. The 
very measures which I wisely and calmly 
recommended my sons to follow, they were 
sure to avoid; satisfied by past experience, 
that their father had some covert motive of 
his own in tendering advice—something in 
view to bring about his own objects. My 
eldest son possessed a strange mixture of 
philosophic thought and trifling speculation ; 
he was, at the same time, thoughtful and 
gay; and alternately laughed at himself and 
all the world. At me he laughed not, how- 
ever; and with us the adage was perfectly 
true, that neither does a rich man love his 
heir, nor the heir his father. He studied 
Kant, and trifled with Roussean. My own 
moral conduct, as the world calls it, had been 
correct, and though I had been an unjust and 
cruel husband, I had never been an unfaithful 
one ; he was a libertine, and was entrapped 
into marriage by a woman of loose character, 
I lived to see him sink into a green grave, 
and heard his last words, “ Father, if, at an 
early age, you had commanded my respect, 
you might have guided me with a willow 
wand!” My second !—but what avails it to 
recapitulate? they all hated—all thwarted 
me; and when I would have changed—when 
I would have been different—I was thrown 
back upon myself by the very practice of that 
selfishness in others which my own example 
had inculcated. How completely is a father’ 
at the mercy of his offspring, when they are 
grown up and have the ear, and interests, and 
Opinions of the world in their favour! Men 
forget that those whom they have known and 
loved in early life, are continually dropping 
around them, while with their children spring 
up a new race, who know not their elders, nor’ 
are known of them. Never was man so cursed 
in his children; my second daughter--she 
was most like her mother—she bore with me; 


but God took her to himself in her fifteenth ' 


year. She died with her head upon my arm, 
sighing, “ Who will love you, papa, when I 
am gone?” Who, indeed! 
experience might enter into the hearts of 
men, and teach them to lay up treasures for 
themselves by benefiting others ; so that the 
holy incense of prayers and blessings might 
mount to the Almighty’s throne. 1 envy the 
man whose ears drink in the grateful looks 
and words of the poor and needy. I have 


Oh, that my’ 
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never been a miser; that is, I caved not for 
the accursed coin which bears the kingly 
stamp ; often the sole chronicle to after ages 
that such a royal Nothing existed. And yet, 
during years three score and ten, I could 
number on my fingers the blessings I have 
had ; they have neither been many, nor of 
rare quality. Three of my sons have been 
open profligates, and I have discharged their 
debts to avoid the shame of public disgrace ; 
still I did it so grudgingly, that the creditor 
saw E paid it not from honest principle. Yet 
I have gold, ample for the wants and luxuries 
of a hundred such as I—but what of that ? 
No one cares for me; and I am served with 
a@ service in which the heart has no share; I 
know that those who must have my property 
after my death think that the old man lives 
too long, and grudge me the use of my own 
wealth—some of which I came unjustly by. 
I strove to remedy that also, and sent to 
young Lawrence the sum which his father 
would have received with my sister had they 
been united: the proud boy sent it back. 
Miranda is rich and happy, but stern and 
cold ; she holds no sympathy with me, and 
remembers with fidelity the harshness, but 
not the tenderness I showed her: thus it is 
that men’s faults overturn, while their virtues 
scarce weigh in the balance. She will not 
suffer me to see her children. In former 
times they used to visit me occasionally; but 
she thinks I kept one reading so long that it 
became consumptive, and that, while walking 
round the flower-garden, I leaned go heavily 
on the shoulder of another that it grew awry. 


It is impossible for a man at my time of lite 


to. think of those little matters. After all, I 
can have no loss, for children are very troue 
blesome, and I think very selfish—a vice 
which I hate; as well I may. 
* * * * * 
I fear that I myself grow childish, for 
trifles weigh upon and overcome me frequently. 
* * * * * 


The house feels very lonely; and the laugh- 
ter, the senseless laughter, which I sometimes 
hear from the servants’ hall grows strangely 
offensive. I will forbid it, Why should 
they laugh, while I, who give them. bread, 
am, miserable ? 

* * * * * 

Is it possible, then, that the, sole: compa- 
nion of Ronald Herbert is his mror son ?2— 
one, whose existence he would fain hide.from 
the whole world? And yet that poor, harm- 
less, mummering boy is truly the. only living 
creature who. feels towards him an atom of 
affection. 

Poor lad! he loved his dog too dearly.;. but 
I think loving a brute makes us. more brutal. 
I sent the dog away, and; the bey wept for 
days. 


* * * * * 
It is very, very lonely here,, in the home 
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where my sires aud grandsires have lived for 
centuries. The spiders weave their eternal 
webs without the painted glass, while the 
blue flies buzz within, and look upon each 
other undisturbed ; calculating, for aught 
that I can tell, upon the nature of the glass 
which separates them. A giant might stride 
the courtyard through, yet his foot would 
not be heard upon the long, soft grass which 
overgrows the tesselated pavement. Wh 
should it be removed? Why should I lay 
out money to: benefit those who will not bid 
* God save” when I do pass? Yet the 
birds and bees seem happy! And there’s a 
goat beneath the window that skips and 
bleats from morn till night in the very abun- 
dance of a joyful spirit; but then her kids 
are with her, and they are nee fools. Fi 
* * 


I have seen a funeral—it was a dim and 
misty November morning—and this funeral 
passed through a crowded and populous vil- 
lage ; and it was, what is called inthe world’s 
heartless phrase, a grand funeral. There was 
a splendid hearse ; and the noble black horses 
might have drawn the dismal car of darkest 
night, so proudly did they pace beneath their 
trappings. And there were many, called 
mourning, coaches; but they were filled 
with some disputing earnestly about the 
probable division of the dead man’s goods, 
while others talked of fétes and mournings 
im the same breath; and the pageant, as I 
have said, passed through the crowded village, 
and the people thought it a very fine sight; 
but I noted that there were neither sighs nor 
tears, so I said, “ That must be: the funerat 
of a. stranger.” 

“@h, no!” was the reply: “ He was our 
landlord—a. rich and a mighty gentleman ; 
but who never did any body uny good.” 

I passed to the house where the great man 
had quitted. a useless life. Everything was 
in confusion; but what chiefly attracted my 
attention was a young man, shouting, in 
extravagant joy, over a dog which seemed as: 
wild as himself, and which he called ‘by every 
endearing epithet. I learned that he rejoiced 
because his old father was.dead, whoprevent- 
ed his having his. dog: constantly with him; 
and there was joy throughout the household. 
I read the last page of my own life; for even 
then the hand of Death was upon me. 

* * * * * 


And I must die, and leave behind me this 
noble house, and these rich lands. Already 
I see my habitation in the churchyard of my 
own estate: it is taller, wider, and more richly 
decorated than those around it; but the rude: 
nettles, and coarse. thistles that surround it 
are higher than the tomb. 

[We have only space to point attention. to 
Dr. Walsh’s communication — Recollections 
of Russia; another matter-of-fact paper, the 
White Mole of Australia, by Mr. G: Bennett, 
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an occasional ‘contributor to our own pages ; 
and the Absent Member, a pleasant, lively 
relief, by Miss Mitford. Lastly, is a story 
of Portugal, by Miss Pardoe, viz.:—] 


THE FRANCISCAN. 


Many years ago—it were idle to say how 
many—a youth of sixteen took the vows in 
the chapel of St. Francis. He was a welcome 
accession to the brotherhood; for, although 
not nobly born, he brought with him a 
weighty dower, the produce of the many 
successful ventures of his deceased father. 
His person was tall and graceful, somewhat 
too haughty for his birth and calling, and 
strangely betraying his nature. His voice 
was the most musical of the choir, aud his 

as keen as that of the mountain eagle. 
Such as I have described him did he live for 
several years among the brotherhood of St. 
Francis, pitying some and despising others, 
feeling and looking as though he held him- 
self to be superior to all. Perhaps there is 
no assumption before which the common 
herd of mankind prostrate themselves more 
blindly than this: some few murmured, but 
their murmurs were too studiously subdued 
to reach the ear of the young monk, and he 
came and went at length unquestioned; and 
when they saw him busily engaged far into 
the night, with a spirit untired by the fasts 
or penance of the day, poring over huge 
voluines which, to them, were as mysterious 
as the stars, even the murmurs ceased, for 
they felt that he was not as one of themselves. 
Had the prior a missive to forward to the 
general of the order, it was he who penned it 
with a ready skill, at which the good old 
sacristan, who had hitherto acted as secretary 
to the brotherhood, crossed himself in. wonder, 
and with a precision and beauty which he 
could never sufficiently admire. Needed 
there a messenger of trust to a distant com- 
munity, it was ever the strong-limbed and 
clear-witted brother Henriques who was 
selected for the duty. 

Years wore on thus: the studious Hen- 
tiques had succeeded in possessing himself 
of the small tower, beneath which was exca- 
vated the prison-vault of the monastery; and 
there the faint light of the.lamp by whieh he 
pursued his solitary studies, might be seen 
glimmering far into the night. 

It chanced on a sweet midnight that a 
special messenger arrived at the monastery 
on a mission to the prior, and that his errand 
Tequired instant attention. The half-awakened 
and anxious superior instantly despatched a 
yawning lay-brother to summon father Hen- 
niques to a conference. The obedient brother 
obeyed the command reluctantly, for whispers 
had begun to grow among the community 
that strange sounds might be heard to issue 

the dungeon-vault in the darkness by 
any who had courage to listen to them; and 


one of the monks even asserted, that he had, 
seen a slight figure clad in a loose robe of 
white flit past him, and disappear beneath 
the shadow of the building. The monastic 
records were searched for an elucidation of 
the mystery: and a fearful tale connected 
with the tower served at once to give credit 
to the asserted appearance of the apparition, 
and to increase tenfold the terror of the bro- 
therhood. In their good-natured superstition 
the monks warned Henriques to abandon the. 
tower, on which it was palpable that a curse 
rested which had now begun to work, and 
which even Ais piety, although it had become 
a proverb in the neighbourhood, had failed 
to counteract. The listener crossed himself, 
and whispered a few mysterious tales of the 
like description which he had gathered from 
ancient volumes, and to which the monks 
lent a greedy ear. He spoke hurriedly and 
hoarsely, like one whose fears choked his 
voice; but had his auditors noted the expres- 
sion of his lip, they might have read there a 
scorn which belied his words. Great was the 
wonder of the trembling group, when, despite 
all these dark legends, Henriques resolutely 
declared his determination of remaining in 
the occupancy of the tower, of searching into 
its hidden mysteries, and exorcising the spirit 
of darkness which now dwelt in its recesses. 
Time wore.on: a gloom had gathered on the 
brow of the monk, and there was a fearful, 
meaning in. the silence which he obstinately 
maintained on the subject of the midnight 
visitations, “ The time is not yet come,” 
was his universal reply to all the questionings, 
of the brotherhood ; and while he grew every 
day more stern and taciturn, the secret re- 
mained. unrevealed, 

Such was the state of things when, with 
quivering lips and trembling heart, the lay- 
brother went forth at midnight to obey the 
bidding of the prior. The moon, as it has. 
already been remarked, was shining brightly. 
in the heavens when hesatlied forth into the 
cloister which communicated with the vaulted 
tower; but ere he had traversed the paved, 
court a cloud. passed over the sky, and the 
night-wind moaned drearily among the re- 
cesses of the building, “ Sancta Maria, ora 

me!” murmured the old monk, as he 
glided along; “ Sancta Maria, ora pro me!” 

Little was the. pious man comforted, how- 
ever, by his hasty prayer, when, on. reaching 
the foot of the tower, he was conscious of a 
low, wild laugh which wandered past him on 
the night-wind. Hurriedly he withdrew his 
hand from the iron-studded door, and his 
hair bristled upon his head as he became 
certain that his senses had not deceived him, 
but that he really heard the voice of the mys- 
terious father Henriques in converse with a 
spirit. He could not distinguish a syllable; 
but at times the supernatural accents died 
away in a heart-broken moan, and at times 
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swelled into music. But necessity admits of 
no volition; and brother John remembered 
the command of the prior, as, with quailirg 
heart, he beat upon the door. There was an 
instant silence, and in a few seconds it was 
opened by the stern and silent inmate of the 
tower. 

“ How now !” asked father Henriques, as, 
by the light of the lamp which he held in 
his a jhe discovered the pale lay-brother. 
“ ’ 

e trembling monk endeavoured to obey, 
but the words fell disjointedly from his lips. 

“ What means this?” asked Henriques, 
sternly. ‘ You look like one who has seen 
an evil spirit.” 

“ And you, father!” was the rejoinder. 
“ Did I not hear you, as I drew near, bat- 
tling with an imp of darkness? You smile! 
—why, I could have sworn that I heard 
voices.” 

“Go in peace,” said his companion, haugh- 
tily; ‘ your lips have touched: the wine-cup 
once too often, or your dreams have been evil. 
What seek you ?” 

The inferior told his errand. 

“Tis a strange hour,” said the other, 
“ but I am ready: Return you to the prior; 
I will but seek my cloak, and follow on the 
instant.” ; 

It was some months after this incident 
that the whole brotherhood were aroused at 
the same hour by wild shrieks: and fearful 
moans, as of one in the last agony—a suffer- 
ing being battling for the life-which was fast 
ebbing away—a creature warring ayainst the 
fiat of the Creator. Each raised himself 
upon his narrow ‘pallet to listen, each at once 
traced the inexplicable sounds to the vaulted 
tower. Ere long they had all left their beds. 
The sufferer could be no other than the pious 
father Henriques, dying beneath the devilish 
tortures of the fiend whom he had failed to 
dislodge from his chosen dwelling. To the 
timid there is safety in a crowd, and accord- 
ingly the monks, who singly would have 
shrunk from so unholy a contact, ventured 
forth in a body, with the prior at their head, 
to succour their suffering brother. 

When they reached the tower all was silent; 
they beat upon the door, but there was no 
reply ; and, gathering courage from curiosity, 
they at length lifted the latch and entered ; 
still there was no sound, and they ascended 
the stone stair slowly and cautiously. When 
they stood before the entrance of the monk’s 
cell they paused for an instant, and then sud- 
denly and hastily pushed back the door. One 
glance sufficed to explain all: On the low 
couch of Henriques lay the newly-made corse 
of a female—so young, and so lovely, that in 
her form death seemed beautiful. Her long, 
dark hair was untressed, and fell about her 
like a garment, on which her white arms 
gleamed out with dazzling whiteness... The 
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monk knelt beside her, pale and ghastly ; his 
deep voice breaking forth at intervals as he 
groaned out, “ My wife, my wife ! the dream 
of my existence, the solace of my solitude |, 
couldst thou, indeed, not survive the know. 
ledge of the sacrilege which thou hadst un- 
wittingly committed? Better that thou 
shouldst have abandoned me when my trea. 
chery was first apparent—forgotten me—any, 
any thing but died!—my wife, my wife!” 
He did not even look upon the intruders as 
they entered,' but continued gazing with 
dilated eyes and parted lips upon the corpse. 
A murmur ran through the brotherhood ; the 
prior approached: the wretched culprit with 
words of.vengeance and: violence, but he 
spoke in. vain.‘ The punishment of the 
widowed husband was inflicted by a higher 
hand; the wretched Henriques was a maniac; 
they buried her whom he: had loved swiftly 
and silently in the dark recesses of the dun- 
geon-vault, and he stood by and laughed as 
the earth was heaped upon the body. He was 
mad for years—a howling, furious maniac— 
whom neither the scourge nor the chain had 
power to intimidate; but: at length light 
broke upon his brain, and all. the past was 
but as an evil and a dreary dream. He yet 
remembered how, on one of his secret mis- 
sions for the furtherance of some conventual 
speculation, a young bright vision had crossed 
his path, and that, regardless alike of his 
vows and of his duty, he had won that crea- 
ture of beauty to his bosom, ere she ‘knew 
that he was already wedded to the cloister. 
Memories were with him also of long years 
of concealment: and self-condemnativn, pa- 
tiently and sweetly borne for her sake. Nor 
had he forgotten how all had at length ter- 
minated. Fie could trace in his hours of 
solitude the mental outline of a bed of death,. 
unhallowed, unpitied, unsanctified by the holy 
offices of the church; he: could trace,—but 
what avails it to dwell upon the monk’s mad- 
dening memories ? 

Ten years of penance, and vigil, and absti-: 
nence, followed upon his malady, and then 
he was again received, a repentant sinner, 
into the bosom of the church. Life had but 
one: joy left to him; it was to steal away from 
the world, and sit in bitter rumination beside 
the gloomy sepulchre of her whom he had 
loved and lost. . 
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